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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 1 
IX. PREMISES OF PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY. 2 

Sociology tries to bring into view, and to explain, all the 
sorts of facts that take place in men's lives, in such a way that 
they will tell the most about what to do, and how to do it, here 
and now. 

In spite of something like chaos among the sociologists, so 
far as apparent consensus about abstract theory is concerned, 
the time is at hand for attempts to bring pure sociology to appli- 
cation. At least, it is safe and desirable to begin to mark out the 
procedure which will become more and more precise and profitable 
as sociology matures. 

Sociology has passed through two stages since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century : ( i ) A stage of dilettantism, both in 
theory and in practice. This stage was prolific of fanciful social 
philosophies and of Utopian schemes of social improvement. (2) 
A stage of criticism. It is impossible to draw precise boundaries 
between these stages. Indeed, the two phases of development have 
overlapped in the same persons. When Herbert Spencer wrote 
his Social Statics, in 1850, he was dominated by the former 

1 Chapters i-iii of this series appeared in this Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 4-6 
inclusive ; chapters iv-vii, in Vol. VI, Nos. 1-4 ; and chapter viii, in Vol. VIII, 
No. 2. The chapters are not consecutive, but they are studies to be recast in a 
syllabus of general sociology. 

2 My colleague, Professor C. R. Henderson, has adopted the phrase " social 
technology." It means the whole body of approved devices for promoting social 
progress in every department of life. It is a proper designation of the modern type 
of effort for social improvement, all of which bears the same relation to funda- 
mental sociology that all physical technology bears to the underlying physical 
sciences. In the title of this paper I have refrained from using the phrase, first, 
because I want to avoid the appearance of venturing into the field where Dr. 
Henderson is an expert, and I a layman ; second, because the present discussion 
is from the point of view of the general sociologist, not of the social technologist. 
That is, the paper tries to show how abstract sociology converges upon analysis 
of concrete conditions. From the technological side the backsight upon general 
sociology might show a different perspective. The important matter is that 
general sociology and social technology are correlates. Each helps to legitimize 
the other. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY 2J 

impulse. Although he never entirely shook off the traditions of 
that stage of thinking, he was of course eminent in promoting 
critical study of society. 

It would be a task for the historian of sociology to assign due 
credit for the later attitude of the sociologists. We need not 
stop for that. The point is that, under the influence of the 
critical spirit, the reaction against sociological sentimentalism 
has well-nigh paralyzed the progressive and constructive impulses 
which did credit to the zeal, if not the discretion, of the older 
doctrinaires and agitators. The latter felt a " woe is me " if they 
did not act for the immediate benefit of society. The later crit- 
ical sociologists successfully discouraged the active impulse. In 
some cases it is hard to believe that the impulse existed. They 
held that we must know the facts about society before we can 
reconstruct society by artificial means. They have accordingly 
been working without much organization, but with a division of 
labor which has pretty closely covered the ground, in spite of 
the fact that the co-operation was accidental and unconscious. 
Taking the results of all the critical sociologists together, we 
have preliminary surveys of all the activities of society. These 
are sufficient guides to justify resumption of attempts to look 
ahead. That is, we have not reached any conclusions which 
have much value as premises for social dogmas, but we have 
some pretty distinct outline maps of social activities in all their 
stages and variations. We have no formulas that are worth any- 
thing for quantitative measurement of social influences past, 
present, or future; but we have such means of qualitative social 
analysis that we may feel fairly well acquainted with society in 
principle, while we lack knowledge of less general details. 

This abstract and general knowledge, moreover, is at our dis- 
posal for practical work. If it is valid science, it forms a secure 
basis, so far as it goes, for progress such as the early sentimental- 
ists desired. If our present sociological knowledge is of a 
kind capable of supporting more practical activities, there is also 
enough of it to give those activities strong impulse. 

In other words, the sociologists have served a sufficiently 
long apprenticeship in pure science, or in attempts to perfect the 
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methodology of pure science, to acquit them of the charge of 
sentimentalism when they attempt to calculate the lines of action 
which the conduct of society ought to take. 

As I have argued at length in the monograph, " The Signifi- 
cance of Sociology for Ethics," 3 the latest word of sociology is 
with reference to the end which gives to social activities their 
meaning. After all our analysis of the origin and evolution and 
mechanism of the social process, we are conscious that the final 
use of the whole complex procedure is what it can avail us in 
estimating the values of different activities. We have concluded 
that the whole social process, so far as we can anticipate it, is 
comprehended in the formula derived from survey of all of the 
process which we can observe ; viz. : the social process is continu- 
ous advance in the development, adjustment, and satisfaction of 
the health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and Tightness 
desires. Those activities are good which promote this process, 
and those are bad that retard it. Virtually the same thought is 
expressed by Professor Ludwig Stein, of Bern, in these words: 

The veil is gradually lifting from the meaning of history. That meaning 
is and can be nothing else than progressive ennobling of the human type, the 
upbuilding of the human species into social persons, the final subjugation of 
the bete humaine through social institutions in the realms of law and custom, 
of religion and morality, of art and science. 4 

With the same emphasis that Stein places, throughout his argu- 
ment, on the element of organization and co-operation among 
men, as a factor of progress equally essential with improvement 
of the individual type, I accept this description as an expansion 
of mine. 

Of course, I cannot claim that these propositions command 
general assent among the sociologists, any more than elsewhere. 
They are the result of a long course of constructive analysis, 
which is the best that I have been able to do toward getting at 
the final criterion of life. I am bound to use it, therefore, till 
clearer light appears. I cite it now, not for the purpose of 
further defending it, but in order to show its bearings upon pro- 
grams of social action. 

3 University of Chicago Decennial Publications, Vol. IV, p. in. 

4 An der Wende des Jahrhunderts, p. 414. 
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Assuming, for the sake of argument, that our conclusions 
thus far are unchallenged, I see only one radical obstacle in the 
way of a positive principle of social guidance. It is this : We 
have not proved that the operation of this process must extend 
to any definite proportion of the human race. It is possible to 
contend, somewhat in the spirit of Aristotle, that the conditions 
of life do not permit many to have much share in the higher 
ranges of the social process, and that our social program must 
necessarily contemplate, as the working end, the increasing satis- 
factions of the few, while the many must always furnish the 
means by which the few realize the increased quantity and quality 
of satisfaction. It is, indeed, claimed that modern science, and 
specially the mass of evidence from which evolutionary generali- 
zations are reached, distinctly reinforces Aristotle's opinion. We 
find that nature perfects a few of the lower types, by wasting 
millions of unfortunate specimens of the type. Is it not probable 
that human myriads must always be miserable in order that a 
few may progress? Is not a social program indicated by the 
facts of life which contemplates the greater good of the few at 
the expense of the many? 

It would be pure pretense to claim that we have a conclusive 
scientific refutation of the views implied in these questions. 
There is no visible demonstration that the social process in which 
we are included does not converge upon excellences in a few at 
the cost of the rest. That is, the philosophy of Nietzsche, for 
example, and the working policy of the unsocial fraction of 
society that would monopolize opportunity so long as there is 
anything left for them to desire, cannot be absolutely proved to 
lack sanction in the laws of nature. 

Nevertheless, if we hold that the social process involves pro- 
gressive satisfaction of all the interests, and not merely of some 
of them, Ave are obliged to infer that the process must include 
enough people to satisfy the conditions of its own operation. 
That is, if we find that the social process, as we know it, indi- 
cates continuance of higher powers of health, wealth, sociability, 
knowledg-e, beauty, and Tightness satisfaction for somebody, we 
are bound to conclude that the population concerned in that 
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process must be great enough to maintain the complicated activi- 
ties upon which these enlarged satisfactions depend. Accepting 
5 per cent, of the population of the United States as a liberal 
estimate of the class which we call the unemployed, it might be 
possible to make a plausible argument to the effect that these 
5 per cent, of our population have no claim to an equity in the 
social process. 5 "There is no use for them. They ought not 
to have been born. No theory of life can find a rightful place 
for such a social surplus." 

Without attempting to construct a brief for the benefit of this 
5 per cent., the only reply necessary seems to me to be that this 
is really a negligible quantity. The life-process, as we under- 
stand it, requires, at any rate, the other 95 per cent. In order 
that any of us may get on in the higher developments of our 
interests, whether the essential material interests, or the derived 
spiritual interests, all this mass of people is necessary. The 
requisite division of labor and variety of situation is not other- 
wise possible. There must be so many hundred farmers and 
artisans in order that there may be one scholar and artist and 
moral leader. And there must be so many more farmers and 
artisans in' order that scholarship and art and moral leadership 
may ascend to higher planes. The social process is not carried 
on by the few only who may be called the pinnacles of society. 
It is carried on by all who maintain the conditions upon which 
the pinnacles rest. It may be that too many people are born 
in a given part of the world, and that diminution of the birth- 
rate becomes to that extent a part of the social problem. It 
is conceivable that the 5 per cent, which we have just con- 
ceded, for the sake of argument, may represent an excessive 
accession-rate in the United States. But, on the other hand, it 
may also be that organization of life in accordance with the best 
that we know would absorb that 5 per cent, and create a demand 
for more sharers in the social process. It may be that the exist- 
ence of the 5 per cent, is an index of abnormality in our social 

5 This is merely a guess at the number of unemployable plus the average 
number of employable out of work. The force of the argument does not depend 
on the accuracy of the guess. 
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arrangements, or of invincible perversity in individuals, which 
must be charged to profit and loss. 

Not pressing this point, however, no way is visible by which 
any portion of the 95 per cent, of our social population can 
advance toward all-around satisfaction without needing each 
other in the process. If the process needs all the persons, each 
of the persons must be entitled to a share in the process. 

Practically the same thing might be stated in this way : The 
type of life that civilization has developed calls for a type of 
persons capable of the most intensive and many-sided co-opera- 
tion. Ability to fit into an infinitely refined and complex system 
of co-operation is the mark of fitness for the present social 
environment. At the same time democracy has given to the 
individual both demand and capacity for a share in consumption 
of all the achievements of civilization. Unless this demand 
is measurably satisfied, the fitness of the individual for his part 
in co-operation is reduced toward the point of obstruction. 
That is : On the most cynical basis of calculation that could be 
adopted, the program of civilization is a system of inevitable 
co-operation. If control of that co-operation were in the hands 
of one despot, he would be obliged, in order to keep the system 
from breaking down, to run it in the interest of all the persons 
necessary for the co-operation. To do this, he would be obliged 
to run it on a plan which would admit all the persons necessary 
to the co-operation to progressive participation in all the advan- 
tages of the co-operation. The reason for this is in the fact that 
they are persons, not things. 

This conclusion is no more demonstrative than its opposite, 
but it is more probable, more morally convincing. The plausi- 
bility of the special-privilege hypothesis grows out of failure to 
remember the facts which make the exceptional individuals pos- 
sible. Without social partnership no man could improve himself 
enough to exhibit any marked differences from other men. The 
more extensive the social partnership, the greater the possibility 
of making particular talents distinguish their possessors from 
others. But that distinction comes from co-operation, and the 
co-operators are at least entitled to such terms of co-operation 
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that each may move forward in the general direction which the 
whole social process pursues. 

This means that, with such conceptions of justice as we now 
hold, with our present concepts also of human individuals, there 
can be no tolerable program of life which does not admit practi- 
cally all persons to the franchise of all the interests represented 
by any person. 

The problem, then, which general sociology reaches at last 
is this, to put it in the concrete : In the actual present situation 
of the American people, for instance, what program is necessary, 
in order to satisfy the conditions of that stage of the process in 
which we find ourselves? As we have seen, the indicated end of 
the process is more of the process, i. e., more intensive and exten- 
sive satisfaction of all the interests ; and the condition which we 
have just discussed is that all the individuals sharing in the 
mechanism of the process shall share in the benefits of the process 
in proportion to their contribution to the process. In other 
words, normal continuance of the social process requires that each 
person sharing in the process shall be secure in opportunity to 
get on, in realization of each of the interests to which the process 
contributes ; or to make gains toward a more harmonious balance 
of the desires satisfied. 

But we must now turn back upon the track of our argument 
far enough to recognize that we have jumped over a very wide 
chasm in our survey of social activities. Before we can have a 
standard of action appropriate to the actual social situation, we 
must have a thoroughly adequate analysis of the situation. The 
most serious and the most astonishing omission thus far in socio- 
logical theory is the failure to carry out the work of generalizing 
sociological notions far enough to furnish the schedules neces- 
sary for working knowledge of the actual situation. The things 
that are worth doing are the things that will promote the social 
process ; but to know what those things are we must know accu- 
rately the situation at which the process has arrived. 

Perhaps a homely illustration is worth while. Everybody 
knows in general the science of running a steam engine. There 
must first be the properly constructed engine itself ; it must have 
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a supply of water in the boiler; a supply of fuel in the fire-box; 
that fuel must be so consumed as to make steam ; the steam must 
be let into the cylinders in volume enough to exert the pressure 
necessary for the work which the machinery must do. So far 
the program is plain. These are general principles of mechanical 
wisdom. But what is scientific for Engineer John Smith at this 
moment in handling his engine? Shall he order more fuel into 
the fire-box or more water into the boiler or more steam into 
the cylinders? These things depend entirely upon the situation 
at this moment. If more power must be used, and the boiler 
capacity is sufficient, and the engine has been working below its 
capacity, then it is scientific to pile in the fuel as fast as forced 
draft can consume it, to turn on water to keep it at the most 
economical steaming level, and to crowd on steam as fast as it is 
generated. But if the water has fallen below the safety level, if 
the pipes are overheated, if more water would be likely to crack 
them, then the scientific thing may be to exhaust the steam left 
in the pipes, dump the fire altogether, cool the boiler to a tem- 
perature at which cold water is safe, then fill the boiler, rekindle 
the fire, watch the steam gauge, and wait for orders. 

Now, the goal of sociological method, as I understand it, 
is such insight into the precise situation, at one's own moment 
of sharing in the social process, that one may be able to decide, 
just as the well-posted engineer in the supposed case would do, 
what is the right line of action. The desideratum is to be able 
to say, for instance: "The American people are in such and 
such a situation ; such and such are the chief issues now pending ; 
the other issues fall into such and such subordinate relations; in 
view of these facts the conduct of the American people should be 
turned in such and such directions, so as to procure such and 
such results." 

Now, this is by no means such an academic and Utopian con- 
ception as it may seem. It is simply a somewhat more general- 
ized expression of the thing that men of affairs, no less than 
philosophers, have been doing time out of mind. Not to go 
back beyond our own national traditions, the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence did precisely this. After years of 
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increasing tension, the situation of the colonies had become more 
and more intolerable. The colonists at large, and particularly 
their representatives in the Continental Congress, had studied the 
situation, so far as they were able, in all its bearings. They 
tried to take into account everything that concerned their wel- 
fare in the largest sense. Whether they were correct or not is 
beside the point now in question. The simple fact is that they 
made up their minds about the demands of the situation and 
formulated a program accordingly. They first said that the 
thing for America to do was to resist oppression. When that 
was not enough, they said the only thing left for America is to 
win its independence from Great Britain. All things else must 
yield to that. They accordingly adopted a program that con- 
trolled them for the following seven years. 

Meanwhile another situation, demanding another survey and 
another program, gradually superseded the one to which that 
program was appropriate. Independence became probable, and 
at last actual. But before it was reached, and still more after it 
had been recognized, independence in a new sense became almost 
as great a problem as the former tyranny of Great Britain. 
Each colony wanted to be independent of all the rest. This fact 
jeopardized all that had been gained by the Revolution. The 
process of comprehending the situation had to be performed over 
again. A new program had to be decided upon. The Consti- 
tutional Convention again represented the whole people in 
attempting to estimate all the factors of the general welfare 
which required attention, in order rightly to decide upon lines 
of action. The draft of the Constitution was the resultant of 
this survey and calculation. To be sure, the governmental ele- 
ment of welfare was almost exclusively considered, but that was 
the factor which seemed at the time decisive. The subsequent 
campaign in the several states for ratification of the Constitution 
was another stage of the same process of group attention to the 
situation, and the final adoption of the Constitution completed 
the acceptance of a standard of social action. 

Every four years since that time two or more political parties 
have more or less thoroughly, more or less conscientiously, 
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repeated the same process. If we wish to be cynical, we may 
say that the real process is that of opposing politicians saying to 
themselves, " we want the offices," and then casting about for the 
kind of promises most likely to get votes. Even if reduced to 
this moral minimum, the process of a political campaign involves 
a serious study of the social situation and its chief needs. The 
results have been summed up in the party platforms with which as 
their credentials candidates have appealed to the country. The 
most conscienceless politician that ever helped to frame a party 
policy did form an estimate, after its kind, of the situation to 
which the policy must apply. Whether the process is performed 
with intelligence and public spirit, or in ignorance and selfish- 
ness, does not affect the main point. In some fashion or other, 
the most practical men are performing the process incessantly. 
The masses are accepting the results such as they are, of these 
estimates of the situation. 

Now, the essential sociological problem in this connection is: 
What ought we to consider, and what means will enable us to con- 
sider it, in order to do with the utmost possible wisdom and 
justice what is being done less wisely and less justly every day? 

We have had to confront repeatedly and in turn, in the cen- 
tury and a quarter of our national existence, situations which 
enforced the question : Shall we adopt a program of localism or 
of nationalism, of militarism or of commercialism; of national 
isolation or of international alliances; of protection or of free 
trade ; of emphasis upon industry, or politics, or public improve- 
ments, or education, or morals, or religion, or territorial expan- 
sion? We have faced these questions with such wisdom as we 
had. The function of sociology is to assist in making our 
methods of approaching such questions more nearly adequate to 
this task which incessantly recurs. 

We confront today in the United States the most prodigious 
technical problems which any people ever had to solve, i. e., in 
the largest sense of the term "technical" 8 — and almost every- 
body is so impressed with the importance, to himself or others, 
of one or more of these technical questions, that few are left to 

• Vide note, p. 30. 
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know or care that each and all of them are phases of a complex 
situation. Few of us see that the importance of the technical 
results, and even the possibility of getting results, depends in 
a considerable degree upon correct perceptions, or at least 
instincts, of the relation of these details to the whole situa- 
tion within which they must be adjusted. In order to insure 
broader outlook, and more steady vision, we need to work upon 
general surveys of the situation, and to chart their significant 
features in a way that will exhibit their relative prominence in 
the social process. Then there must be a quota of thinkers who 
will help us to take our bearings from these chief landmarks. 

As a hint of the sort of result we shall reach, it may be said 
that the strategic point in our present situation is that at which 
interests and opinions collide upon the theory and practice of 
dividing social opportunity. The distinctive feature about our 
present situation is its exposure of the poverty of our concept 
democracy. The problems of today are not, in the strictest sense, 
economic. The economic problems proper are in principle 
solved. The economic theorists are simply more perplexed than 
ever over the correct way to formulate what has been accom- 
plished. The sciences by application of which the resources of 
the earth are to be appropriated are in our possession. The 
rest of the subjugation of nature is merely more and more detail 
in applying what we already know. But the unsolved problem is : 
How shall these resources be shared? Who shall have them, 
and on what terms? What part shall these material goods play 
in determining individual men's relative opportunity to get on in 
gaining health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and Tight- 
ness satisfaction? 

To anticipate still further, it may be predicted that the next 
principal stage in the social process will be essentially intellectual 
and ethical. It will come about through assimilation of more 
positive ethical perceptions, and through adoption of technical 
social devices in accordance with the same. 

In particular, we are already far advanced in challenging, if 
not already in revising, crudities in prevalent conceptions of 
property rights. The principal factors producing this change 
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are not a priori notions. They are elements of the social situa- 
tion. There is intolerable maladjustment, and the social pain 
goads us to find and remove its cause. 

But this is getting far ahead of our argument, yet not too far 
ahead, if we are effectively reminded by the survey that the ulti- 
mate object of sociology is not mere pedantic trifling with 
academic abstractions. Its object is intensely and fundamentally 
practical. 

After all the generalizing that sociology has done, and with 
the organized results of this work as a background, the most diffi- 
cult task that sociologists have ever encountered is waiting to be 
undertaken, and it is immediately in order. It is the task of work- 
ing out plans and specifications for an exhibit which will be the 
most complete demonstration human intelligence can reach, of 
the exact social situation in which we find ourselves. What are 
the meaning terms in our actual condition, and what do they 
mean? 

To express it less abstractly. At what have we arrived, and 
in what direction lies progress? 

The best beginning I have been able to make toward propos- 
ing an answer is in the following outline. It is an epitome by 
title only of the different sorts of thing that must be weighed and 
balanced in passing a comprehensive judgment upon the accom- 
plished facts and the indicated needs in our social situation. Dr. 
Lester F. Ward has proposed the thesis: "The subject-matter 
of sociology is human achievement."' 1 Without reference to 
abstract questions which the formula provokes, we are safe in 
saying that human achievement is surely included in the subject- 
matter of sociology. I have, therefore, acted upon Dr. Ward's 
suggestion, and have made the outline in terms of achievement. 

In this schedule no attempt is made to indicate degrees of 
importance of the different specifications. Many of the titles 
stand for complex groups of activities, which must be analyzed 
and appraised. Other titles, which stand in this catalogue as 
co-ordinate with those just referred to, represent details that are 
trifling in comparison with the chief factors. 

''Pure Sociology, pp. 15 el passim. 
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The main point is that human welfare is a compound of 
achievement in each of these divisions and subdivisions of effort, 
and that no estimate of a social situation is complete that leaves 
any portion of either division of achievement out of the account. 

It is thus assumed that the whole exhibit presents a series of 
problems of proportion and correlation. No claim is made that 
the conspectus is itself a sufficient correlation of the topics sug- 
gested. They are presented merely as a tentative catalogue, as 
a preliminary survey, not as a theory of relative values. 

CONSPECTUS OF THE SOCIAL SITUATION 

AS GIVEN IN THE FRESENT STATE OF ACHIEVEMENT AND IN UNSOLVED 

TECHNICAL PROBLEMS. 

GRAND DIVISIONS. 

I. Achievement in Promoting Health. 
II. Achievement in Producing Wealth. 

III. Achievement in Harmonizing Human Relations. 

IV. Achievement in Discovery and Spread of Knowledge. 
V. Achievement in the Fine Arts. 

VI. Achievement in Religion. 

DIVISION I. ACHIEVEMENT IN PROMOTING HEALTH. 

i. Public sanitation and hygiene, including systems of quarantine, isola- 
tion and colonization (for lepers, epileptics, etc.). 

2. Preventive and curative medicine and surgery, including the apparatus 
of hospitals, dispensaries, ambulances, "first aid" instruction to police, 
etc. 

3. Safeguards against accidents and protection in dangerous occupations. 

4. Fire and police protection in general. 

5. Development of dietetics and prevention of adulteration of food. 

6. Protection against disease germs in food. 

7. Improved dwellings and workshops. 

8. Topographical arrangements of cities, especially extension of workmen's 
dwellings into suburbs. 

9. Water, light, and transportation supply. 

10. Parks, playgrounds, sewerage, baths, outings. 

11. Promotion of temperance. 

12. Control of sexual vice, and treatment of its consequences. 

13. Shortening the labor day. 

14. Dress reform. 
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15. Cooking schools. 

16. Disposal of the dead. 

17. Disposal of garbage and sewage. 

18. Physical culture, gymnastics, health resorts. 

19. Athletic sports. 

DIVISION II. ACHIEVEMENT IN PRODUCING WEALTH. 

A. Two Points of View : 

1. Achievement in each industry. 

2. Achievement in each country. 

/. c, the composite view must include total achievement in all indus- 
tries in all countries. Another double-view point is: 

1. Achievement in production merely. 

2. Achievement in accumulation. 

B. Certain Forms of Achievement Common to All Industries: 

1. Improved tools and machinery. 

2. In use of waste and by-products. 

3. Increase in amount of capital invested in machinery. 

4. Greater skill in laborers. 

5. Improved managerial ability. 

6. Improved processes of production. 

7. Standardizing of weights and measures. 

8. Improved industrial organizations. 

a) In division of labor. 

b) In size of plant. 

c) In co-ordination with other industries; i. e., fuel, ore, transporta- 
tion, and factory in hands of one organization. 

9. Localization of industry. 

a) With respect to nearness of raw material. 

b) With respect to nearness of labor. 

c) With respect to nearness to market. 

10. Increased regularity of production. 

11. New uses for materials and products. 

12. Improved means of storing and preserving products. 

13. Achievement in the development of motor power. 

14. Bounties, tariffs, subsidies, patents, etc., as stimuli of production. 
C Achievement in the Principal Industries : 

1. Extractive industry. 

a) Agriculture and grazing. 

b) Stock-breeding. 

c) Fisheries. 

d) Forestry. 

e) Exploitation of mineral resources, including oil and gas. 
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f) Quarrying. 

g) Irrigation. 

h) Work of agricultural experiment stations, 
(i) Extent of each crop or output. 

(2) Achievement in preserving sources of supply. 

(3) Achievement in the peculiar technique of the industry. 
2. Manufactures. 

a) Food. 

(1) Milk. 

(2) Breakfast foods. 

(3) Slaughtering and meat-packing. 

(4) Butter, cheese, and oleo. 

(5) Canning and preserving. 

(6) Salt. 

(7) Beet sugar. 

(8) Rice. 

(9) Cottonseed products. 

(10) Alcoholic liquors. 

(11) Malt liquors. 

(12) Tobacco. 

(13) Ice. 

(14) Glucose. 

b) Textiles. 

c) Wood. ) Including metallurgical progress and new uses for 

d) Metals. | mineral products. 

e) Chemicals. 

f) Vehicles. 

g) Clay, glass, and stone products. 
h) Explosives and firearms. 

3. Achievement in all branches of engineering, except as more properly 
discussed in Division I. 

4. Achievement in the building arts. 

5. Achievement in the handicrafts. 

6. Transportation. 

a) Marine. 

(1) Structure of vessels. 

(2) Charts, lighthouses, life-saving stations, and other protections 
of navigation. 

(3) The Weather Bureau. 

b) Land. 

(1) Railroads. 

(2) Urban transit. 

(3) Autos and other vehicles. 
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(4) Improved highways. 

(5) Improved water-ways. 

7. Means of communication. 

a) Postal systems. 

b) Telegraph and telephone systems. 

c) Minor improvements; e. g., tubular posts, messenger service, 
organization of news service, etc. 

8. Achievement in the art of printing and in methods of publication. 

9. Achievement in trade and commerce. 

a) Improvement in machinery for bringing buyer and seller together; 
produce exchanges, etc. 

b) Commercial banking and credit. 

c) Savings institutions. 

d) Insurance. 

e) International commerce. 

f) Domestic commerce. 
10. Shipbuilding. 

DIVISION III. ACHIEVEMENT IN HARMONIZING HUMAN RELATIONS. 

/. e., in adjusting relations of groups to groups and of individuals to indi- 
viduals in the process of securing proportional shares in political, industrial, 
and social opportunity; *. e., achievement in harmonizing claims respecting 
primarily — 

A. Political Rights. 

B. Industry and Property. 

C. Opportunties for Culture. 

These may be indicated more in detail as follows, viz. : 
A. Political Achievement. 

1. Between nations within the international-law group. 

a) Achievement in definition of rights through alliances, treaties, 
spheres of interest, mediation, arbitration, etc. 

b) Achievement in securing international peace, and in improving 
articles of war. 

2. Between the international-law group and other peoples. 

a) Administration of dependencies. 

b) International status of non-civilized peoples. 

3. Adjustment of political balance between minor political units and 
the central power (local self-government). 

4. Achievement in admission of individuals and classes to civic rights. 

5. Achievement in civic organization. 

a) Responsibilities of ministries. 

b) Enhanced representative character of parliaments. 

c) Enlistment of expert service in administration (including all 
branches civil and military). 
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d) Improvements in fiscal systems. 

e) Improvements in currency systems. 

6. Improvements in status of aliens and in naturalization laws. 

7. Movements aimed at further civic progress largely by voluntary 
initiative. 

a) Agitations for extension of constitutional guarantees (in various 
countries of the world). 

b) Organization of political parties. 

c) Agitations for minor political reforms. 

(1) In principle of representation, e. g., minority representation. 

(2) In control of nominations and elections. 

(3) In popular check upon legislation (initiative and referendum). 

(4) Enlargement of areas of uniform regulations (in continental 
Europe imperial federation, in Great Britain colonial federa- 
tion, in the United States uniform legislation of states, etc.). 

(5) In extension of the merit system. 

(6) Good government clubs of the various types. 

(7) Associations for promoting international peace. 

B. Achievement in Harmonizing Industrial and Property Interests. 
1. Primarily by law: 

a) Improved legal status of various kinds of property partnerships, 
corporations, franchises, etc. 

b) Removal of artificial barriers to enterprise (international and 
domestic) ; i. e., increased freedom of industry and migration. 

c) Labor laws. 

d) Homestead laws. 

e) Laws protecting seamen. 

f) Arbitration laws. 

g) Simplification of procedure. 

h) Checks on oppressive power of capitalistic or labor organizations. 

i) Governmental pensions and insurance. 

j) Governmental supervision of industrial and commercial enterprise, 

including departments of agriculture, commerce, transportation, 

bureaus of labor, etc. 
k) State ownership of industries. 
I) Improvements in status of married women and of children, both as 

to property and as to industry. 
m) Municipal pawn-shops. 
n) Asset banking. 
o) Improvement in legal status of professional and personal service. 

(1) Clergymen. 

(2) Lawyers. 

(3) Teachers. 
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(4) Physicians. 

(5) Dentists. 

(6) Pharmacists. 

(7) Artists. 

(8) Clerks and other salaried employees. 

(9) Domestic servants. 
2. By voluntary action. 

a) Capitalistic and labor organizations. 

b) Organizations among farmers. 

c) Same among farm laborers. 

d) Profit-sharing and other forms of partnership between labor and 
capital. 

e) Improved forms of labor contract — the sliding scale, etc. 

f) Private pension systems. 

g) Private insurance systems. 

h) Organization in other occupations ; i. e., forestry, mining, fisheries, 

etc. 
i) Progress in apprentice systems. 

j ) Organizations of professional and other occupations. 
C. Achievement in Harmonizing Culture Interests. 

(Using the term " culture " to include all interests not more conveniently 
classified under political rights, property, or industry.) 
1. Primarily legal. 

a) Marriage and divorce laws. 

b) Laws affecting freedom of thought, research, speech, publication, 
teaching, and worship. 

c) Laws removing cultural disabilities from individuals and classes. 

d) Public institutions for culture. 

(1) Churches. 

(2) Schools of all grades and types scheduled in Division IV, 
Part II. 

(3) Libraries and reading-rooms. 

(4) Art galleries. 
"(5) Theaters. 

(6) Concerts. 

(7) Recreation halls and grounds. 

(8) Baths. 

e) Laws aimed at improvement of rural social conditions. 
2.' Primarily voluntary. 

a) Organizations for protection of the family. 

b) Private foundations for the different cultural purposes scheduled 
above. 

c) Women's clubs. 
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d) Municipal, national, and international missions. 

e) Social settlements. 

f) Neighborhood guilds. 

g) Municipal improvement associations. 
h) Child-saving. 

i) Children's aid societies. 
j ) Forms of social intercourse and recreation. 
In addition to the three main divisions of human relations thus outlined, 
we must schedule: 

D. Achievement in Treatment of the Subsocial Classes, 
i. Dependents. 

2. Defectives. 

3. Delinquents. 

In this case as with A, B, and C above, we must examine, first, the legal, 
second, the voluntary systems and efforts which aim to prevent, to restrain, 
and to cure the development of these classes. 

DIVISION IV. ACHIEVEMENT IN KNOWLEDGE. 

PART I. ACHIEVEMENT IN DISCOVERY. 

A. General Questions. 

1. What discoveries and inventions have been made? 

2. What improvements have been made in the methods of research? 

3. What improvements have been made in the apparatus of research? 

4. What improvements have been made in the organization of research? 

5. What gains have been made in providing financial means for research ? 

6. What rewards and other incentives are available for discovery and 
invention ? 

B. Achievements in the Sciences. 

1. The inorganic sciences. 

2. The organic sciences. 

3. The psychological sciences, including child-study and pedagogy. 

4. The linguistic sciences. 

5. Literary criticism and interpretation. 

6. The archaeological sciences. 

7. The historical sciences. 

8. The economic sciences. 

9. The statistical sciences. 

10. The administrative sciences. 

11. The sociological sciences. 

12. Philosophy. 

13. Ethics. 

14. Theology. 

15. The technological sciences. 
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PART II. ACHIEVEMENT IN MAKING KNOWLEDGE ACCESSIBLE. 

A. Education, Public and Private. 

1. Achievement in the different forms of education. 

a) Intellectual education. 

(i) Kindergarten and primary. 

(2) Secondary. 

(3) Higher. 

(4) Professional. 

b) Moral education. 

c) Religious education. 

d) Esthetic education. 

e) Physical education. 

f) Manual training. 

g) Trade and craft education. 
h) Education of defectives. 

2. Achievements of different educational institutions. 

a) Universites and professional schools. 

b) Colleges. 

c) Secondary schools. 

d) Chautauquas. 

e) Primary schools, including kindergartens. 

f) University extension. 

g) Trade schools. 
h) Evening schools. 
i) Sunday schools. 
j ) Literary clubs. 

k) Schools for defectives. 

B. Other Means of Education. 

1. Museums. 

2. Art galleries. 

3. Libraries. 

4. Lecture platform. 

5. Expositions. 

6. The press. 

a) The periodical press. 

(1) Achievement of different classes of periodicals; newspapers, 
magazines, including periodical scientific publications, trade 
journals, fraternal periodicals, including labor papers, reli- 
gious papers. 

(2) Progress toward low-priced periodicals. 

(3) Improvement in the quality of periodical literature. 

b) Books and pamphlets. 

7. The learned societies. 
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8. The pulpit as an educational force. 

g. Improved postal, telegraph, and telephone facilities as factors in the 

spread of knowledge. 

10. Governmental bureaus for the collection and spread of knowledge. 

ii. International commerce in knowledge. 

12. 'Comparison of educational institutions of different nations. 
C. Achievement in Educational Technique, 

i. In pedagogical methods. 

2. In pedagogical apparatus, text-books, etc. 

3. In co-ordination of educational institutions. 

4. In progress toward rational co-ordination of studies. 

5. In educational finances. 

6. In administration of educational institutions. 

7. In compulsory education. 

DIVISION V. ACHIEVEMENT IN ^ESTHETIC CREATION AND IN 
POPULAR APPRECIATION OF ART PRODUCTS. 

A. Literature. 

B. Sculpture. 

C. Painting. 

D. Music. 

E. Architecture. 

F. Landscape Architecture. 

G. The Minor Arts. 

DIVISION VI. ACHIEVEMENT IN RELIGION. 

A. In defining standards of religious authority. 

B. In shifting center of religious interests from another life to present life. 

C. In enlarged religious tolerance, with distinction between religion and 
theology. 

D. In definite religious tendencies, promoted by the example of eminent 
religious men of the century; e. g., Pope Leo XIII., Cardinal Newman, 
Phillips Brooks, Spurgeon, Moody, General Booth, etc., etc. 

E. In federation of religious effort. 

F. In religious extension. 

G. In local, national, and international enlargement of the sphere of religious 
activities. 

The problem of understanding our social situation may be 
expressed as the problem of making a better outline than the 
above of the facts that have a bearing upon individual and social 
welfare at the present moment. 

Albion W. Small. 

The University of Chicago. 



